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ARGENTINA. Dec. 1.—The Foreign Ministry announced that an 
Ambassador Extraordinary was proceeding to Rome on Dec. 5 to 
select immigrants of Italian, Spanish, French, German, and other 
nationalities. They declared their willingness to receive 4 million 


Europeans, beginning with 30,000 a month. They had already sent a 
delegate to New York to buy ships for this. 


AUSTRALIA. Dec. 4.—The Parliamentary Labour Party, by 29 votes 
to 23, declined to endorse the Government’s recommendation to accept 
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the Bretton Woods Agreement. 
AUSTRIA. Dec. 6.—-Lord Montgomery arrived in the British zone. 


BELGIUM. Dec. 4.—It was learnt that the Government had handed 
amemorandum to the Council of Foreign Ministers, claiming a small 
adjustment of the frontier in the region of Montjoie. The Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee announced that the Foreign Minister 
had on Nov. 14 submitted a request to the Council of Foreign Ministers 
for a share in any economic advantages enjoyed by other Powers in 
Germany. 


CHINA. Nov, 28.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek presented the revised draft 
Constitution to the National Assembly. He said it marked the end of 
the responsibility of the National Government and the beginning of 
government by the people. 

The Constitution provided for an executive yuan, which would be 
responsible to the popularly elected legislative yuan. The General said 
that he felt that a five-yuan system, which had been decided on in 1936 
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by Sun Yat-sen, would, in present circumstances, be unsuitable, as jt 
could be prostituted into totalitarianism by unscrupulous politicians, 
Soviet Note re withdrawal of Russian railwaymen from Manchuria 
(see U.S.S.R.) 
Dec. 4.—The last British forces sailed from Shanghai. 
Dec. 6.—Gen. Chou En-lai, in a message from Yenan replying to Gen, 


~ Marshall’s inquiry as to whether U.S. mediation was desired, said tha, 


with the opening of the Nanking Assembly “‘there exists no basis fo; 
negotiations between the 2 parties”. To reopen negotiations the 
Assembly would have to be dissolved, and the military position as 
Jan. 13 restored. 


t 


a 


EGYPT. Nov. 25.—Riots broke out in Cairo, leading to damage to 
shops and houses, and about 100 arrests were made. The Ministry of 
the Interior stated that the disorders were caused by ‘“‘members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, supported by riff-raff”’. 

Makram Ebeid Pasha and 6 dissenting delegates, in a manifesto, 
stated that they could not accept the British proposals. They objected 
to the stipulation that ‘‘in case of a threat of war to an adjacent country 
the two parties agree to discuss the situation in order to take necessary 
measures until the Security Council takes steps to restore peace”. Such 
a clause would jeopardize friendly relations with other nations. They 
also said the Prime Minister was giving the Sudan a chance to separate 
from Egypt, to which they could not agree. 

Nov. 26.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister gave the 
Chamber of Deputies an account of the draft agreement in secret 
session. Makram Ebeid Pasha and other dissenting delegates walked 
out as a protest against the secret session. The Government received a 
vote of confidence by 159 votes, with 3 abstentions, authorizing it to 
continue taking steps for the evacuation and unity of the Nile Valley. 

The King issued a decree dissolving the Egyptian treaty delegation 
and entrusting further negotiations to the Government. 

Rioting of students in Cairo and Alexandria continued, and 3 people 
were killed. In Cairo 400 arrests were made. 

F.-M. Lord Montgomery arrived in Cairo. 

Nov. 27.—A number of schools in Cairo and the Fuad el Awal 
University were closed until order was restored. Rioting continued in 
Cairo and Alexandria. The King received Lord Montgomery. 

Nov. 28.—The deputy leader of the Muslim Brotherhood was 
arrested and ordered to be detained for 2 weeks for an article published 
in Ikwan el Muslimin. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement to the press, replied to the 7 dissi- 
dent members’ objections to the draft treaty. The joint defence dis- 
cussions provided for were only to take place in an advisory capacity, 
and the phrase ‘‘threat of war” was only to apply to adjacent countries, 
whereas they had previously accepted a draft which included the Near 
East countries. Regarding the Sudan, he said he had already stipulated 
that the new draft would secure the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown. The objectors also complained that the evacuation 
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was too protracted, but it was to take 2 years and g months, i.e. only 9 
months more than the time recommended by Egyptian military 
advisers. 

The Wafd declared that they would launch a passive resistance cam- 
paign against any Government which was willing to sign the draft treaty 
and that they would protest to U.N.O. 

Dec. 1.—The Prime Minister banned the proposed visit of Nahas 
Pasha to Tanta on Dec. 5, on the ground that it was part of a plan to 
provoke insurrection. 

Dec. 2.—Five police posts in Cairo were attacked with bombs. 

Dec. 3.—A bomb attempt was made on the life of Hussein Heikal 
Pasha. 

Dec. 4.—A reward of £3,000 was offered by the police for information 
leading to the arrest of the perpetrators of bomb outrages. The offices 
of the Muslim Brotherhood were searched. 

The Government imposed strict security measures to prevent Nahas 
Pasha visiting Tanta to speak against the treaty. 

Dec. 5—The Wafd executive announced that Nahas Pasha had 
postponed his visit to Tanta to avoid “the bloodshed of Egyptians by 
Egyptians’’. 

Dec. 6.—The Government informed Great Britain that Parliament 
had concurred in the ‘“‘arrangements” agreed between Mr. Bevin and 
Sidky Pasha during their review of the treaty negotiations in London 
in October. 

Nahas Pasha cabled a protest to U.N.O., saying that “‘since the pre- 
sent situation threatens international peace, Egypt and the Middle East 
appeal to U.N.O. to use its influence to compel England to respect the 
universal principles of liberty on which we build our hopes for a new 
world”. 

He claimed that his party enjoyed the support of nine-tenths of the 
nation, and that the British Government was attempting to conclude a 
treaty with a Government which derived its power from a Chamber of 
Deputies elected under martial law during the war. The Wafd had 
taken no part in the election because it believed it would not be honestly 
conducted. 

Dec. 8.—The Prime Minister’s office, in reply to the Gover- 
nor-General of the Sudan’s statement, said that it was “‘not in accor- 
dance with the recent London talks resulting in the Sidky-Bevin 
draft”. The Sudan question was still being discussed between Cairo 
and London. The Government regretted ‘“‘that the Governor-General, 
who represents the Egyptian and British Governments, should make 
a statement authorized by the head of one of these two Governments 
without prior reference to the head of the Egyptian Government, who, 
in any case, does not approve it’’. 

Sidky Pasha resigned the Premiership on grounds of ill-health. 


FRANCE. Nov. 25.—The Ministry of the Interior announced the 
following election results for special delegates to elect the Council of the 
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Republic. Communists and allies, 24,788; M.R.P. and allies, 24 -::. 
Socialists, 14,393; Radical Socialists, 10,252; Right-wing parties 
11,044. 

Nov. 28.—M. Cachin, presiding at the first session of the National 
Assembly, read M. Bidault’s letter of resignation. He addressed the 
Assembly saying it was “inconceivable that certain Allies had resolved 
to assure Germany a preponderant place in Europe, while denying 
France just reparation for her devastation”. He spoke of the country’s 
need of a guarantee towards the East, and said that while France 
remained the champion of liberty, it was essential to avoid unemploy- 
ment, strikes, and class struggles. ; 

Nov. 29.—The Communist Party’s proposal to join a committee to 
examine the Government programme was accepted by the Socialist 
party, but was declined by the Socialist-Radical Party and by the Union 
Democratique et Socialiste de la Resistance. The latter two parties said 
that they would not support the candidature of M. Thorez for the 
Premiership. 

Dec. 1.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the authorities in the 
French zone in Germany had refused to allow a delegate of the Social 
Democratic party from their zone to accompany Dr. Schumacher to 
London. It considered that the German Social Democratic party was 
the most nationalistic, and it was not the time “‘to give official or semi- 
official recognition to German nationalism”. They also felt that the 
British Government should not have received a German delegation 
before inter-Allied conversations had taken place on the future of 
Germany. 

Dec. 3.—M. Bidault was handed a Note from the U.S. Government, 
saying that they wished all German prisoners of war lent by them to 
France to be liberated by October, 1947. 

M. Vincent-Auriol was elected President of the National Assembly. 

Dec. 4.—The National Assembly rejected the candidature of M. 
Thorez for the office of Prime Minister. Out of 579 votes recorded 
he received 259. Blank papers numbered 318. 

Financial agreement with Great Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 5.—The National Assembly rejected the candidature of M. 
Bidault for the office of Prime Minister. He received 240 votes and 
there were 337 abstentions. The Communists announced that they 
would neither enter nor support a Government presided over by a 
member of the M.R.P. 

The Socialist Party congress voted in favour of entering the new 
Government only if Communists were in it. 

The Ambassador in London was instructed to make a démarche to 
the British Government expressing displeasure at the official status 
given to Herr Schumacher’s visit by his interview with Mr. McNeil, 
the Minister of State. 

Dec. 8.—The election results for the Council of the Republic were: 
France: M.R.P. 62, Communists 59, Socialists 36, Socialist-Radicals 
and Democratic and Social Union of Resistance 23, P.R.L. 8, other 
right-wing groups 12. Algeria: Citizens-Communists 2, Socialists 1, 
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Socialist-Radicals and Democratic and Social Union of Resistance 4, 
Non-citizens 2, Union Franco-Mussulman 3. The remaining ro1 seats 
were to be distributed later, and of these the National Assembly were 
to elect 42 by proportional representation of parties. 


GERMANY. Nov. 25.—The recently elected Burgomaster of Hamburg 
said that if Germany were turned into a slum, economic recovery of the 
countries around her would be prevented. Her future lay in the new 
course prescribed by Great Britain and the U.S.A. Without help from 
the U.S.A. in the way of higher rations, raw materials, and credits the 
battle of democracy could not be won. 

Nov. 26.—The first meeting of the Berlin municipal council was held. 
According to the Berlin press the Trade Unions in the Ruhr were de- 
manding the resignation of the Food Minister in the British zone, and 
appeals were sent from Ruhr towns to the British Government and to 
the Military Government stating that the inhabitants of the Ruhr were 
at the end of their strength. They demanded the tightening up of food 
control and distribution. 

Nov. 27.—Mr. Hynd’s statement on conditions in Germany. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Nov. 28.—It was officially announced that there would be no further 
closing of iron and steel plants in the British zone for the present. An 
additional 100,000 tons of coal was allocated to the industry for December. 
The President of the economic sub-commission of the Control Com- 
mission told the Advisory Council for the British zone the output of 
coal had risen to 198,000 tons a day, but that was still less than half of 
the pre-war figure. The economic future of the country lay with the 
Germans themselves, to whom he appealed to make a maximum effort. 

Dec. 3.—Publication of agreement for fusion of British and U.S. 
zones. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 4.—The sentence of death passed on Gen. von Falkenhorst on 
Aug. 2 was commuted to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

The Russian-sponsored Berliner Zeitung, commenting on the Anglo- 
U.S. agreement, said it was bad because it might prevent the eventual 
union of all zones under a central administration and later under a 
German Government. The U.S.-sponsored Tagesspiegel said that the 
more the people felt their work was connected with an economic plan 
the better it would be, and new hope would be created. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Nov. 26.—The Government asked the Viceroy 
to come to London to discuss the threatened breakdown of the Indian 
Government, and to invite 2 representatives of the Congress Party, 2 
of the Muslim League, and one Sikh to accompany him. 

Mr. Attlee stated in Parliament that the reason for the higher number 
of men retained in the forces and the slower rate of release was that 
progress in the work of concluding peace treaties and establishing 
normal conditions was much slower than had been anticipated. It was 
impossible to withdraw any forces from any part of Europe. “Further- 
more, the unsettled state of affairs in Palestine puts a continuing strain 
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on our forces. In Austria we have been unable to even begin considers. 
tion of the peace treaty, although we have been pressing for months 
past for an early start on this work.” The frontier between Italy an; 
Yugoslavia was not settled, and “we are pledged to keep our troops in 
Venezia Giulia until agreement . . . has been reached”. Forces remained 
in Greece “at the request of every successive Greek Government, t) 
help in the restoration of order and tranquillity’. 

Nov. 27.—The Secretary of State for India stated in the House of 
Lords that some 6,700 deaths had occurred owing to communal rioting 
since Sept. 2. The Indian Government and the Viceroy had approved 
of British and Indian troops being used to help restore order. Since 
Sept. 2, 15 major British units were drafted to disturbed areas, but in 
many cases they had only been standing by. 

Mr. Hynd, answering questions in Parliament, said the British were 
not in Germany for the purpose of running a colony or with the powers 
or opportunity of pursuing a unilateral policy which might be suitable 
to themselves. ‘‘If we were to work on a democratic basis and not 
adopt the veto principle on the quadripartite council, when we find 
our partners in agreement it is very difficult to take such an attitude as 
would involve adopting a veto on what may be a very important 
decision in the eyes of our partners.”’ Germans who had been classed 
as war criminals, dangerous Nazis, etc., were being reviewed on a 
category basis in order to release the largest number as quickly 3 
possible. Of the 37,000 still to be dealt with, 27,000 were Nuremberg 
category criminals, about whom nothing could be done until the trial 
was finished. 

Regarding reparations, 7 plants were being dismantled. Under the 
Potsdam agreement the Russians were to take what reparations they 
wanted from their own zone, while in the other zones it was a matter 
of sorting out among the claimants. 

A civil aviation agreement was signed with Sweden. 

Signature of agreement with Italy for employment of Italians in the 
U.K. (see Italy.) 

Nov. 29.—Dr. Schumacher, chairman of the executive of the German 
Social-Democratic Party, arrived from Germany, accompanied by Dr. 
Agartz, recently head of the Central Economic office for the British 
zone, and the Vice-Chairman of the party executive, representing the 
U.S. zone. 

Dr. Schumacher told the press that the British people had made the 
greatest sacrifices in food and foreign exchange to help the Germans, 
there were, however, nationalistic circles in Germany who were trying 
to belittle this assistance. This new rise of nationalism was unable to 
realize the position of the rest of the world and was suffering from un- 
certainty as to the country’s immediate future, politically, economically, 
and industrially. Serious political consequences might arise owing to 
the forces inside the nation being so dispersed in the struggle for 
existence. The provincial Governments set up were merely shadow 
governments, incapable of coping with the economic crisis. There was 
also a wide discrepancy between ministerial declarations and what wa 
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actually going on in the British zone, and this was the case in other 
zones also. Anarchy was increased by the multiplicity of official ad- 
ministrative organizations, each going its own way. 

They were determined to pay their reparations and fully understood 
the necessity for the complete destruction of war industry, but they 
must be given the chance of building a strong industry for peace. 

The text of the Note handed to the Polish acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on Nov. 22 was published in London. It said that 
H.M. Gov. could not recognize the Polish elections as having been 
held in a free and democratic manner if all parties were not allowed 
equal facilities to conduct electoral campaigns freely, without arrest or 
threat of arrest, and without discriminatory restriction of election 
activities, and if all these parties were not represented on all electoral 
commissions and other bodies concerned with the elections at all levels. 
The manner in which these conditions were fulfilled would affect the 
views of H.M. Gov. as to the representative character of the results, 
and of any Government formed as a result of the elections. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Dalton announced in Parliament the signing of the agree- 
ment for the fusion of the British and U.S zones in Germany. 

Mr. Bevin’s statement on the fusion of the German zones. (see U.S.A.) 

The Viceroy and the Indian leaders arrived in London. 

Dec. 3.—A White Paper (Cmd. 6984) was published giving the text 
of the Anglo-American agreement for the fusion of the British and U.S. 
zones in Germany. It said that the two Governments had taken, as a 
basis of discussion, the achievement of the economic unity of Germany 
as a whole, in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement of Aug. 2, 1945. 
The fusion was the first step, and the British and U.S. Governments 
would be ready at any time to enter into discussions with either of the 
other occupying Powers to extend the arrangements to their zones. 

The fusion was to take effect on Jan. 1, 1947, and they were to be 
treated as a single area for all economic purposes. The indigenous 
resources of the area and all imports were to be pooled, to produce a 
common standard of living. The British and U.S. Cs.-in-C. were 
responsible for setting up under their joint control the German ad- 
ministrative agencies necessary for the economic unification. A Joint 
Export-Import Agency was to be responsible for foreign trade, but this 
would be transferred to the German Administrative Agency for 
Foreign Trade under joint supervision to the maximum extent per- 
mitted by the restiictions existing in foreign countiies. The aim was 
to achieve a self-sustaining economy for the area by the end of 1949. 

The two Governments were to be responsible on an equal basis for 
costs of approved imports brought into account after Dec. 31, 1946 
(including stocks on hand financed by the respective Governments), 
in so far as those could not be paid for from other sources. 

In order to facilitate the expansion of exports, trade barriers with 
Germany were to be removed as rapidly as world conditions permitted, 
and the establishment of an exchange value for the mark was to be 
undertaken as soon as practicable. Potential buyers of goods were to 
be allowed access to both zones and normal business channels restored 
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as quickly as possible. The determination of import requirements 
would be the responsibility of the Joint Export-Import Agency. 

The Bipartite Finance Committee (Great Britain and U.S.A.) were 
to be authorized to open accounts with banks of the countries in which 
the Joint Export-Import Agency was operating, provided that agree. 
ments were negotiated with those countries for credit balances to be 

' transferred on demand into dollars or sterling. Payment of balances 
was to be in either dollars or sterling, whichever the Joint Export. 
Import Agency thought could be better utilized in financing essential 
imports. 

The 2 Governments said they were in favour of raising the food 
ration to 1,800 calories as soon as world supplies permitted. It was not 
intended that displaced persons, in either zone, should receive large: 
rations than the German people. If supplementary rations or other 
benefits were provided, they would have to be brought into the country 
without cost to the German economy. 

The 2 Governments stated that the agreement was to be in force unti! 
agreement for the treatment of Germany as an economic unit was 
reached or until amended by mutual agreement. It was to be reviewed 
at yearly intervals. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Dalton stated in Parliament that a financial agreement 
with France had been signed under which France was to repay the out- 
standing balance of the advances granted under the Financial Agrce- 
ment of March 27, 1945. The sum owing was £99,188,750, on which 
interest at } per cent was to be charged. Provision was also made for 
the repayment of claims arising from the war and the immediate post- 
war period. 

Dec. 5.—Pandit Nehru, speaking in London, said that it was 
impossible for India to be the country he would like it to be if any 
one group, religious or other, tried to dominate over another. His 
conception of Indian freedom was one of equality. It was an even larger 
conception, because their nationalism was closely allied to inter 
nationalism. 

Dec. 6.—Government statement on the visit of the Indian leaders to 
London. (see page 747.) 

Dec. 7.—Pandit Nehru and Baldev Singh left for India. 

An Italian trade delegation arrived in London to discuss the sale to 
Britain of agricultural products. 


GREECE. Nov. 27.—Guerrilla activity was reported in the hills of 
western Macedonia, including attacks on the villages of Mavro an¢ 
Mandal. A lieutenant and 12 gendarmes were killed, 25 civilians 
murdered, and 40 houses burned down. A railway bridge and a station 
were attacked near Salonika. Bandit activity was also reported in the 
region of Delphi and in Thessaly. In Sparta, a general strike was called 
as a protest against increasing bandit activity in the Laconia province. 

Official figures gave the number of killed since the end of October a 
63 gendarmes, 100 troops, and 203 civilians. About 700 guerrillas wert 
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A Foreign Office spokesman said they had been informed by the 
Yugoslav Government that their forces on the frontier had been 
strengthened “‘to avoid the entrance of pursued Greeks”. 

The Republican Liberal leader, during a tour of Macedonia, appealed 
to the people of the northern provinces for mobilization of all national 
forces in support of the Government. 

Nov. 28.—Mavro and Mandal were re-captured by Government 
troops. 

Dec. 1.—Lord Montgomery arrived in Athens. 

The Prime Minister left for New York. 

Dec. 3.—In a guerrilla attack on the village of Palaiohori, in Arcadia 
Province, in the Peloponnese, 20 gendarmes were killed. 

Dec. 4.—The press expressed disappointment at the decision of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers that the Greco-Bulgarian frontier was to 
remain unchanged, and that Albania was to sign the Italian Peace 
Treaty. The deputy Prime Minister said that the decision was not 
unexpected, as there had always been the danger that agreement be- 
tween the great Powers would be reached at the expense of Greece. 
Other leaders, including M. Venizelos, also voiced their grief and anger 
at the decision. 

A military court at Kozani sentenced to death 14 soldiers and civilians 
ona charge of high treason and conspiracy with armed bands. Sentences 
of life imprisonment were imposed on 22 others, and of hard labour on 
23 more. 

Dec. 5.—The text of a memorandum sent to the Secretary-General 
of U.N.O. was published. It said that there was conclusive evidence 
that the whole guerrilla movement was receiving substantial support 
from countries adjacent to the northern boundaries, particularly Yugo- 
slavia. Guerrillas were being trained and organized in foreign territory. 
Armed bands were crossing the boundary line under the protection of 
neighbouring frontier authorities, and Greek fugitives from justice were 
being cared for in foreign territory. 

M. Tsaldaris in New York. (see U.S.A.) 


INDIA. Nov. 25.—Mr. Jinnah, at a press conference in Karachi, said 
that to avoid a recurrence of disorders in which ‘small minorities have 
been butchered’’, he advocated exchanges of populations. 

Nov. 26.—The Viceroy received Pandit Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Invitations to leaders to accompany the Viceroy to London. (see 
Great Britain.) Pandit Nehru, in a letter to the Viceroy, refused the 
British Government’s invitation. 

The Muslim League paper Dawn stated that the step which the 
British Government had taken had not come a moment too soon, since 
“More human blood has flown in the last 4 months than throughout 200 
years of British rule’. 

Rioting occurred in the Bombay district, and the police had to fire on 
the crowd. 

Nov. 27.—Mr. Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan accepted the British 
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Government’s invitation to go to London for discussions. The Sikh 
representative replied to the Viceroy, declining the invitation. 

Nov. 29.—Following Mr. Attlee’s intervention, Pandit Nehru ang 
Sardar Baldev Singh decided to go to London. 

Dec. 1.—The Viceroy and the 4 Indian leaders left for London, 
Sardar Patel, speaking in Bombay, appealed to the people to remain 

calm for the next 15 days. Pakistan, he said, was good neither for the 
Hindus, the Muslims, or India. 

Stabbing affrays continued in Bombay, 2 proving fatal. Outrages 
also occurred in Allahabad. 

Dec. 2.—Stabbing attacks occurred in Dacca, 10 persons being killed and 
many injured, including the Principal and a professor of the Govern- 
ment College. A 48-hour curfew was proclaimed in the worst areas, 
Outrages continued in Bombay. 

Dec. 3.—The U.S. Acting Secretary of State’s statement on the 
Indian leaders visit to London. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, the Home Minister, stated in Bom- 
bay that real understanding between Congress and the Muslim League 
could only be reached in India. After they had joined the interim Govern- 
ment “‘the League representatives have been reluctant to co-operate 
with Congress members . . . It may, therefore, be truly said that the 
Viceroy, instead of forming a coalition Government, brought in two 
warring parties to run the Government”. 

The curfew which had been in force in Bombay since Sept. 1, was 
lifted. Disturbances continued in Dacca, 3 people being killed, bringing 
the death-roll since Dec. 1 to 30. 

Dec. 5.—Mr. Patel, at a meeting in Bombay, said that Pakistan could 
not be obtained by violence and that Mr. Jinnah’s theory of an exchange 
of populations was impracticable. 

The police opened fire on rioters in Calcutta, killing 3 people. Knifing 
attacks and acid-throwing in Bombay led to 40 arrests. ‘There were also 
disturbances in Allahabad. 

Dec. 6.—The Governor of Bengal proclaimed a “‘state of emergency” 
in Calcutta because “‘the possibility of a fresh outbreak of communal 
strife cannot be ignored’’. Serious disturbances broke out in Ahmeds- 
bad owing to Muslims holding processions in spite of police prohibition. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, a Congress Muslim, was appointed Ambassador to the 
U.S.A. 

British statement on the consultations in London. (see page 747.) 

Dec. 7.—Rioting continued in Bombay, 5 persons being killed. 

Dec. 8.—Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh arrived in Delhi. 
Pandit Nehru, in a statement in Karachi, said that the British Govern- 
ment’s statement “raises important issues and is somewhat in the 
nature of an addition to or amendment of the statement of May 16”. 
He could not say much about it until his colleagues had been consulted. 


INDO-CHINA. Nov. 26.—Fighting continued at Langson and Hai- 
phong, where the Viet Nam forces, according to French official sources, 
were led by Japanese officers and n.c.0o.s. 
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Nov. 27.—Haiphong was captured by the French. The Viet Minh 
party executive issued a proclamation accusing the French of a plot to 
“conquer Viet Nam”’, and calling on the people to “make a defensive 
struggle’. 

Noo. 29.—The acting High Commissioner protested to President 
Ho Chi Minh that the Viet Nam batteries on the island of Catba had 
fired on the cruiser Suffren. 

Dr. Le Van Hoach was elected president of the provisional Govern- 
ment of Cochin-China. 

Dec. 1.—The Viet-Nam Minister of Defence received a letter from 
the acting High Commissioner demanding the withdrawal of all troops 
from Haiphong and military control by the French of all roads linking 
French garrisons. 


ITALY. Nov. 27.—An agreement was signed with the British Govern- 
ment by which foundry workers were to go to England under conditions 
of service identical with those of British workers. A minimum of 3 
months’ work was guaranteed and bonuses were to be given to assist 
them in settling down, plus a repatriation grant. 

Nov. 30.—Gen. von Mackensen and Gen. Maeltzer were sentenced 
to death for ordering the slaughter of 335 Italians as a reprisal. 

Dec. 2.—The press protested against the Foreign Ministers’ decision 
that Yugoslav as well as allied troops were to remain in Trieste until 
the new Governor considered it safe for all troops to be withdrawn. 


JAPAN. Nov. 25.—An Imperial ordinance was issued authorizing the 


Government to break up the lower echelons of the Zaibatsu industrial 
monopoly. (These companies comprised most of the large capital 
concerns, including Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Mitsui.) 

Dec. 5.—The withdrawal of about 3,000 British Commonwealth 
troops was announced, leaving only some 6,000 in the country. 


JAVA AND SUMATRA. Nov. 29.—The last of the British troops 
sailed from Batavia. 


MALTA. Nov. 28.—The Governor, at a meeting of the Council of 
Government, announced that it was the intention of H.M. Government 
to re-establish a responsible Government similar to that laid down in 
the Constitution of 1921 within the next 9 months. A new register of 
electors was to be compiled, to include women. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Dec. 1.—The Government, in a statement to 
the States-General, said they rejected the idea of d/ocs in Europe and 
thought the time was not ripe for a federation of European nations. 
They supported a policy of collective security under the supervision of 


eo 


NEW ZEALAND. Nov. 26.—Polling begun for the General Election. 
Nov. 27.—The election results were: Labour, 43 seats, a loss of one; 
and National Party, 37, a gain of 2. 
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NORWAY. Dec. 4.—The Commission of Inquiry set up by the 
Storting published its report on events before and immediately after 
the German invasion. It said the Government, in 1939, was responsible 
for the weakness of the defences, and made grave charges against the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister for not heeding the warnings 
of their colleagues in Berlin and Copenhagen, and for not preparing 
‘defences in the event of Norway having to enter the war. 


PALESTINE. Nov. 25.—A writ of habeas corpus on behalf of 1,94) 
named passengers on board a steamer approaching Haifa was granted 
by the Supreme Court, which, in doing so, announced that the Govern. 
ment would not move any of the immigrants until the case had been 
argued out. 

A British army officer was seriously wounded when travelling between 
Haifa and Sarafend. 

Nov. 26.—The Lechita arrived in Haifa under naval escort, with 
3,350 illegal immigrants, who were transferred to three other vessels, 
Disturbances occurred during the transfer, but were subdued by troops 
in charge; 30 soldiers were injured; 2 Jews were killed and 2 injured, 
All Jewish shops and businesses were closed in Haifa in protest. 

The Irgun and Stern gangs posted pamphlets in Tel Aviv threatening 
retaliation if the illegal immigrants were transferred to Cyprus. The 
Stern gang also threatened the lives of all Jewish detectives. 

The head of the American Council for Judaism’s interview with the 
U.S. President. (see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 27.—The three ships with the immigrants aboard left Haifa 
Bay to sail in territorial waters in case of sabotage during the hearing 
of the case. 

The Stern gang posted up pamphlets announcing that attacks on 
railway lines would stop temporarily, owing to the importance of the 
transport of citrus fruit. 

A Tel Aviv diamond merchant was robbed of precious stones valued 
at several thousand pounds by 4 Jewish terrorists. An attempt was made 
at Haifa to raid the Fuchwanger Bank. 

Nov. 28.—Lord Montgomery arrived in Jerusalem. 

Nov. 29.—The High Court upheld the legal right of the High Com- 
missioner to issue deportation orders, and the 3 ships sailed for Cyprus. 
The Government issued a statement saying they greatly regretted the 
necessity of transferring the immigrants, but no country could permit 
the illegal entry of thousands of people who, in the present case, were 
encouraged and assisted to come in spite of repeated warnings that they 
would not be allowed to land. There was no justification for saying that 
the ships to which the immigrants were transferred were “prison ships’. 
Every effort was made to give the passengers as much freedom and 
comfort as possible. 

Vaad Leumi called upon Jews to observe 3 minutes silence in memory 
of the 2 Jews killed during trans-shipment at Haifa. 

The Government accepted an offer by the Jewish Agency to make the 
camp at Hadera available for immigrants, and said they would allow 
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«so to be brought there as soon as possible. The Athlit camp was also 
to house a further 1,000 immigrants. 

Nov. 30.—Terrorists attacked police billets in Jerusalem. A large 
amount of firing took place on both sides, but there were very few 
casualties. A number of mines were also laid in the streets. A curfew 
was imposed, and 52 people were arrested. 

Dec. 1.—The Chairman of Vaad Leumi had an interview with the 
High Commissioner before leaving for the Zionist Congress. 

Dec. 2.—A bomb exploded on the Jaffa Road, killing 4 British 
soldiers. A British soldier was also killed near Hadera. 

Dec. 3.—In Tel Aviv Jewish police frustrated an attempt at robbery 
by 3 terrorists outside a bank, killing one and capturing another. 

The High Commissioner received the chairman of Vaad Leumi and 
emphasized to him the urgent need for action to stop terrorism. 

A British soldier was killed in Haifa by a mine. 

Dec. 4.—The Jewish Agency and Vaad Leumi issued a statement ~ 
saying that the people had ignored the appeal of the Inner Zionist 
Council of Oct. 29 to stop terrorism, and grave dangers threatened the 
entire Yishuv if these outrages were not ended immediately. 

Dec. 5.—Bombs were thrown at the military district headquarters at 
Sarafand, one officer and one other rank being killed. Two persons 
were killed when a civilian car was mined in Jerusalem. ‘Terrorists 
attacked the house of the British C.-in-C. with hand grenades. 

The Chairman of Vaad Leumi was again summoned to Government 
House. He told the High Commissioner the terms of a resolution passed 
on Dec. 4. Haganah sent an ultimatum to Irgun Zvai Leumi, threatening 
“drastic steps” unless the terrorists immediately ceased their activities. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Byrnes’s statement on the Palestine conference. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Dec. 8.—Dr. Khalidi stated in Jerusalem that the representatives in 
Washington of the Arab League States had been instructed to protest 
against U.S. actions on Palestine, culminating with Mr. Byrnes’s 
appeal of Dec. 6. 

The Jewish Agency informed the Government that an_ illegal 
immigrant ship, carrying 792 persons, had run aground on the island 
of Syrina, about 60 miles west of Rhodes, and asked for help. The 
Government at once arranged to send emergency supplies by air and 
to make contact with the Greek Government. 


PERSIA. Nov. 26.—Government troops occupied Kazvin, The 
Governor of Azerbaijan announced that all agreements between the 
province and the Central Government had been invalidated by the 
Government troops occupying Zenjan. 

Nov. 29.—Tabriz radio broadcast a statement, said to have been 
issued by the Azerbaijan Democratic Party, saying that should troops 
attempt to enter Azerbaijan they would meet resistance. ‘The Prime 
Minister sent a second telegram to the Governor-General of Azer- 
baijan, reaffirming that “security forces” were to be sent to the province, 
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as to other parts of the country. He also said that statements from 
irresponsible elements in Tabriz would delay the elections, and that jt 
was the Governor-General’s duty to prevent disorder. Government 
forces occupied Khamseh province. 

Dec. 2.—The President of the Provincial Council of Azerbaijan 
telegraphed the Prime Minister that it was unnecessary to send troops 
to supervise the elections. The Prime Minister replied to the Governor. 
General of the Province stating that the consent of the Provincial 
Council was not required. 

Pravda’s attack on the Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Tabriz radio announced that the ‘Azerbaijan Government” had 
distributed arms to all workers, members of the national militia, and 
youth organizations. 

Dec. 3.—The Prime Minister issued a proclamation stating that the 
elections would not take place in Azerbaijan until the security forces 
were in position. 

Dec. 4.—Tabriz radio stated that Government troops had entered 
Azerbaijan. The Azerbaijan “Democratic Party” issued a proclamation 
saying: “After all our efforts and bloodshed for the creation of our 
republic, we will defend it to the last drop of blood.” 

Dec. 5.—A military spokesman denied that troops had entered Azer- 
baijan. He announced that fighting had occurred between Zolfaghari 
tribesmen and Azerbaijan nationalist troops near the border of Azer- 
baijan and Khamseh provinces. 

Dec. 6.—The Government notified the Security Council of U.N.O. 
of its intention to send troops into Azerbaijan, as into other Provinces, 
to see that the elections were carried out without disturbance, in spite 
of the “friendly admonition’”’ of the Soviet Ambassador that the move- 
ment of forces into Azerbaijan might lead to disturbances near the 
Soviet border, and that therefore the Government’s plans should be 
abandoned. No request was made for action by the Security Council; 
the Government only proposed to keep them informed of the progress 
of events. 

Dec. 7.—The Government declared martial law and sent troops to 
Mazanderan Province. Fighting was reported with the Azerbaijan 
militia on the frontier of the Province, and at Zira with Tudeh party 
members. 

Dec. 8.—The opening of polling for the Elections was postponed 
until Dec. 10. Control commissions of Government inspectors were 
dispatched everywhere except to Azerbaijan to work in co-operation 
with the security forces. 


POLAND. Nov. 26.—The chairman of the Peasant Party’s branch at 
Poznan protested that his party was not granted any representation on 
the 5 district electoral committees of the area, saying this was incom- 
patible with ‘the democratic principles of the Yalta and Moscow 
agreements”. M. Mikolajczyk’s supporters reported that a similar 
situation existed in other district committees. The general manager of 
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the Peasant Party organization in Warsaw was detained and his office 
searched. 

Nov. 28.—M. Cyrankiewicz, secretary-general of the Socialist Party, 
was appointed Minister without portfolio; and Professor Leszczycki, 
Socialist, was appointed second Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. An 
agreement, issued by the Communist and Socialist Parties, said they 
bound themselves to fight “against all reaction” and against the 
Peasant Party. 

Nov. 29.—British Note re the elections. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 30.—The leader of the British business mission told the press 
on leaving for London that about £15 million was invested by British 
shareholders in various concerns and about the same in Polish bonds. 
He was convinced that Poland had no intention ‘of repudiating her 
foreign debts, but that it would be absurd to demand payment at present 
before Poland could rebuild her ruined factories and cities”. 

Dec. 1.—The Vice-Premier announced to the people that his party 
had no intention of introducing a dictatorship, or of following the 
Russian system of a Soviet Council. 

Dec. 2.—The 4 parties in the electoral bloc (Socialists, Communists, 
Democrats, and pro-Government Peasants) published a manifesto, 
laying down 6 main points of policy; (1) the country’s independence and 
the resettlement and reconstruction of her new territories on the Oder; 
and (2) a “‘lasting alliance with Soviet Russia, with the Slav countries, 
and with all others desiring a just peace and security”. The remaining 
points were concerned with home policy; and speedy reconstruction, 
and complete liquidation of the terrorists were promised. The Peasant 
party were accused of hindering the work of the Government and 
sheltering terrorists in their party organizations. 

The trade unions announced their intention to support the Govern- 
ment, but said that they expected to obtain separate and increased 
representation in the future Diet. 

Dec. 5.—It was announced in Warsaw that 55 Polish newspapers and 
periodicals, published abroad, had been banned in Poland. 

Dec. 6.—The press, reporting on Dr. Schumacher’s visit to England, 
said it was a warning of Britain’s attitude to Germany and unfriendliness 
to Poland. The Socialist paper Robotnik accused Britain of deliberately 
supporting German ideas of revenge and aiming to win German 
co-operation. 

Dec. 7.—The censor banned 19 British films as “unsuitable for 
distribution in Poland’’, 

Dec. 8.—An official statement was issued accusing 20 British soldiers 
of causing “‘serious disturbances” in Warsaw on Dec. 6. 


RUMANIA. Nov. 26.—U.S. Government’s views on the elections. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 1.—The King, speaking at the opening of the Chamber of 
Deputies, emphasized his country’s policy of friendship and close 
collaboration with the U.S.S.R. and with the United Nations. The 
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National Peasant and National Liberal Deputies were not present, 
having decided to boycott the entire session. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Nov. 28.—The text of an address and questionnaire 
submitted to the natives of S.W. Africa on the future of thei 
territory was published. All decided in favour of remaining under the 
Union except the Hereros. 
Dec. 6.—Gen. Smuts’s speech in New York. (see U.S.A.) 
{ 

SPAIN. Dec. 3.—The Foreign Ministry sent a Note to the U.S. 
Government denouncing the motion submitted to U.N.O. on the 
Franco régime, and declaring that ‘‘political liberties in Spain are much 
greater than the fictitious claims to democracy of some nations accusing 
her”’. 


THE SUDAN. Nov. 26.—Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, on leaving for 
London,:said his political aims were the immediate termination of the 
Condominium, the recognition of the sovereignty of the Sudan, and the 
establishment of an interim Government until a democratic Government 
had been set up. 

Dec. 7.—The Governor-General issued a statement saying that the 
Government were determined that nothing should be permitted to 
deflect the Sudanese Government, “‘whose constitution and powers 
remain unaltered by the present conversations’, from the task of 
preparing the Sudanese for self-government. “Nothing in the proposed 
treaty can prejudice the right of the Sudanese to achieve their in- 
dependence.” 

Dec. 8.—The Egyptian Government’s reply. (see Egypt.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Dec. 7.—The Lebanese Prime 
Minister resigned owing to charges made against him personally by 
Opposition leaders. 


TURKEY. Nov. 25.—Press reports indicated concern at the rapid 
progress made in the Balkan and Danubian countries in the installation 
of régimes dominated by Communism and acting under orders from 
Moscow. They also said that Greek guerrilla activities were spreading 
to western Thrace. 

Nov. 28.—The Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
left for Ammam. 


U.S.A. Nov. 25.—John L. Lewis, the miners’ leader, was committed 
for trial for contempt of court, in that he had ignored a court order to 
withdraw his notice cancelling the miners’ contract with the Govern- 
ment. 

Nov. 26.—The President received the head of the American Council 
for Judaism, who advocated international financial help for the develop- 
ment of the country’s economy, full religious freedom, and the attain- 
ment of home rule by gradual stages. He urged that unused immigra- 
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tion quotas should be pooled monthly by the U.S.A, in order to admit 
more displaced persons. All the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American committee should be adopted. 

The Acting Secretary of State stated that the State Department had 
-eceived extensive reports concerning the conduct of the recently held 
Rumanian elections. It was abundantly clear that franchise was denied 
9 important sections of the population, owing to methods of terrorism 
being employed and to manipulation of the registers, “Consequently 
the U.S. Government cannot regard those elections as compliance by 
the Rumanian Government with the assurances given to the U.S., the 
United Kingdom, and Soviet Governments in implementation of the 
Moscow agreement”. He emphasized that non-recognition of the 
Rumanian Government itself was not implied. 

Dec. 2.—The agreement for the economic fusion of the British and 
U.S. zones of Germany was signed by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes. 

Dec. 3.—Mr. Byrnes, at a press conference, said he would be pleased 
if Russia and France would join in the fusion of the zones in Germany. 

The Assistant Secretary of State in charge of occupied areas said that 
coal production in the Ruhr was to be increased by 50 per cent in 1947, 
bringing it to 75 per cent of pre-war production. 

Mr. Bevin told the press that he was confident that the British zone 
in Germany would cease to be a charge on the British taxpayer within 
3 years. The object of the fusion was to devise an industrial system 
which would serve Germany but would be non-aggressive. If Germany 
were kept on a very low standard of life, it was possible that all European 
standards of living would be lowered, and that was a cause of great 
anxiety to the British trade union movement and the Government. 

Note handed to the French Government re liberation of German 
prisoners. (see France.) Similar Notes were dispatched to the Belgian, 
Dutch, and Luxembourg Governments. 

Mr. John Lewis and the United Mine Workers were found guilty of 
contempt of court. 

The President announced the appointment of the Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Max Gardner, to be Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The Acting Secretary of State said that the Government hoped that 
the talks with the Indian leaders in London would prove satisfactory. 
It would be in the interest of India, as well as the whole world, for its 
leaders to grasp this opportunity to establish a stable, peaceful India. 

The War Department estimated that German and Austrian scientists 
had saved the U.S.A. more than $750 million in basic research on 
rockets alone. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Lewis was sentenced to a fine of $10,000 and the 
United Mine Workers to one of $3,500,000. The Judge, in pronouncing 
sentence, said that the case represented an unusual situation; it was a 
threat to democratic government, and if successfully pursued could 
overthrow the Government. “The Government that would follow 
would be a dictatorship, and would threaten all universal liberties.” 

The President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development resigned. 
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Dec. 5.—M. Tsaldaris, on arrival in New York, said he proposed ty 
explain to the Security Council the situation existing between Greece 
and her northern neighbours. 

Dec. 6.—Details of correspondence exchanged between Mr. Byrne 
and Mr. Bevin on Dec. 2 on the Palestine situation were published. Mr. 
Byrnes said that he had conferred with Jewish leaders, who now re. 
garded the partition proposal as the most practical long-term solution, 
He added: ‘‘My opinion is that before agreeing to attend a conference 
in January they would want to be assured specifically that a partition 
proposal favoured by them would be fully considered by the British 
Government.” In reply, Mr. Bevin stated that “all proposals made by 
the Arab, Jewish, and British delegations at the Palestine conference 
will be given equal status on the conference agenda”. Mr. Byrnes issued 
a statement with the text of the letters, saying that “in view of Mr. 
Bevin’s assurances I think the leaders of the Jews and Arabs should 
attend the conference and discuss the whole problem. In September the 
British Government invited the U.S. to send an observer to the con- 
ference. At that time we could not see our way clear to accept the 
invitation. Mr. Bevin has orally renewed the invitation . . . and in view 
of the assurances contained in his letter the U.S. Government feels 
that the leaders of the Jews and Arabs should attend . . . If they do, 
the U.S. will accept the invitation to have an observer at the conference.” 

General Smuts, in a speech to the Congress of American Industry, 
said that during the nineteenth century personal initiative and free 
enterprise were practised very successfully in the U.S.A., but since then 
science, with its enormous discoveries, had had a far-reaching disruptive 
effect on the economy of the Western world. He went on: “The great 
Russian Communist experiment is the opposite of yours . . . The wars, 
revolutions, convulsions, and dangers through which Russia has passed 
. .. have not changed its character, but only increased and strengthened 
its inner driving force. What is new and perhaps even more significant 
is the conscious aggressive character of Russian Communism. Stalin’s 
statement in the stress of war that Russian Communism is not an 
article for export does not correspond with the facts. It is a new faith 
. .. to be spread far and wide through highly active and efficient prop: 
ganda... If it calls itself democratic, that is only a compliment to its 
Western rival.’ He added that there was no need for these fundamental 
differences between East and West to lead to war. ‘Between the 
Communist East and your individualist West lies a bridge — another 
great group which forms a real link between them... the British 
Commonwealth is very close to you, while not far away from the East.’ 

Dec. 7.—The Government sent a Note to Moscow asking for settle- 
ment of the Lend-Lease account of $11,000 million. 

Mr. John Lewis told the press that he had ordered his miners to 
return to work on Dec. 9 under the conditions of the old contract with 
the Government expiring on March 31. He had taken this course to 
give the Supreme Court time to decide his case. 

Dec. 8.—President Truman received Mr, Bevin and discussed 
Palestine and the food problem. 
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The Acting Secretary of State, in a broadcast, said there was often 
ynfair distribution of U.N.R.R.A. supplies. The people and Congress 
ofthe U.S.A. had made up their minds that relief problems of the near 
‘yture were not of a character to warrant grants of enormous sums of 
money from the Treasury under conditions that would leave little or 
ao control by those who granted such funds, and “there will probably 
be only three or four countries in Europe which can qualify as requiring 
see relief in order to avoid suffering and hardship”’. 


U.S.S.R. Nov. 25.—The Armaments Minister stated in Moscow that 
about 15 per cent of industrial production now consisted of consumer 
oods. 

* Noo. 28.—The Embassy in Nanking issued a sharply worded com- 
glaint of ill-treatment of their nationals in Manchuria, and denied that 
any agreement for the withdrawal of railway men had been concluded 
with China. 

Dec. 2.—Pravda, in an attack on the Persian Prime Minister’s policy, 
sid that he intended to frustrate a peaceful settlement of the Azer- 
baijani problem. The situation in Iran was evidence that “the Govern- 
ment either cannot or does not dare to counteract the ever-increasing 
pressure of reactionary circles—agents of foreign imperialism’. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Nov. 29.—Marshal Tito announced that the Govern- 
ment was drafting a five-year plan aimed at transforming Yugoslavia 
into an industrial country. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S 
STATEMENT ON INDIA 


A STATEMENT was issued from 10 Downing Street on Dec. 6 
announcing the conclusion of conversations with the Indian leaders, 
the object of which was to obtain participation and co-operation of all 
parties in the Constituent Assembly. It continued: 

“,.. The main difficulty that has arisen has been over the interpreta- 
tion of paragraphs 19 (v) and 19 (viii) of the Cabinet mission’s state- 
res of May 16 relating to the meetings in sections, which run as 
ollows: 


“Paragraph 19 (v): “These sections shall proceed to settle provincial 
constitutions for the Provinces included in each section, and shall also 
decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for those Provinces 
and if so with what provincial subjects the group should deal. Pro- 
vinces should have power to opt out of groups in accordance with the 
provisions of sub-clause (viii) below.’ 

“Paragraph 19 (viii): ‘As soon as the new constitutional arrangements 
have come into operation it shall be open to any Province to elect to 
come out of any group in which it has been placed. Such a decision 
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shall be taken by the legislature of the Province after the first General 
Election under the new constitution.’ 


“The Cabinet mission have throughout maintained the view that the 
decisions of the sections should, in the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, be taken by simple majority vote of the representatives in the 
sections. This view has been accepted by the Muslim League, but the 
Congress have put forward a different view. They have asserted tha 
the true meaning of the statement, read as a whole, is that the Provinces 
have a right to decide both as to grouping and as to their own con- 
stitutions. 

“H.M. Government have had legal advice which confirms that the 
statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet mission have always 
stated was their intention. This part of the statement as so interpreted 
must therefore be considered an essential part of the scheme of May 16 
for enabling the Indian people to formulate a constitution which H.M, 
Government would be prepared to submit to Parliament. It should, 
therefore, be accepted by all parties in the Constituent Assembly. 

“It is, however, clear that other questions of interpretation of the 
statement of May 16 may arise, and H.M. Government hope that if the 
Council of the Muslim League are able to agree to participate in the 
Constituent Assembly they will also agree, as have the Congress, that 
the Federal Court should be asked to decide matters of interpretation 
that may be referred to them by either side and will accept such decision 
so that the procedure both in the Union Constituent Assembly and in 
the sections may accord with the Cabinet mission’s plan. 

“On the matter immediately in dispute H.M. Government urge the 
Congress to accept the view of the Cabinet mission in order that the 
way may be open for the Muslim League to reconsider their attitude. 
If, in spite of this reaffirmation of the intention of the Cabinet mission, 
the Constituent Assembly desires that this fundamental point should be 
referred for the decision of the Federal Court, such reference should be 
made at a very early date. It will then be reasonable that the meetings 
of the sections of the Constituent Assembly should be postponed until 
the decision of the Federal Court is known. 

“There has never been any prospect of success for the Constituent 
Assembly except upon the basis of an agreed procedure. Should a Con- 
stitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in which a large 
section of the Indian population had not been represented, H.M. 
Government could not of course contemplate — as the Congress have 
stated they would not contemplate — forcing such a Constitution upon 
any unwilling parts of the country.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Dec. 6.—Dr. Julian Huxley was elected the first director-general of 
U.N.E.S.C.O, 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Nov. 29.—The Council accepted the Assembly’s recommendation 
that they should reconsider the cases of 5 States whose applications for 
membership had recently been refused. They received a communica- 
ion from France and Siam announcing the settlement of their frontier 
dispute. Siam requested, and the Council agreed, that her application 
for membership should be placed again on the Council’s agenda. 

Dec. 6.—The Council received a complaint from the Greek Govern- 
ment alleging Yugoslav-Bulgarian complicity in the activities of 
guerrillas on the frontier. It also received from the Persian Govern- 
ment a new statement on the position in Azerbaijan declaring that “‘it 
will be apparent that the decision of the Security Council to continue 
to be informed on this question should remain unchanged”. 


THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Nov. 25.—A series of meetings behind closed doors began. The 
Italian treaty was discussed. 

Nov. 27.—The Ministers agreed on: a definite arrangement for the 
withdrawal of troops from the Trieste area by Britain, the U.S.A. and 
Yugoslavia; a reduction of occupation troops when the Governor of the 
Free Territory took office; the Governor to decide when the withdrawal 
to take place; provision for elections for a popular assembly 4 months 


after the Governor took office; and agreement on basic principles for 
the establishment of a provisional régime to govern the Free Territory 
until a permanent government was installed. 

In any event, the occupation troops were to be reduced to 5,000 for 
each of the 3 Powers when the Governor took office, and they would be 
at his disposal from that time. The “‘definite arrangement”’ for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops was that go days after the Governor took office 
they would be withdrawn within a further period of x days unless “the 
Governor advises the Security Council that in the interests of the 
Territory some or all of them should not in his view be withdrawn”. 

The Ministers then considered Article 71 of the Italian treaty. 

Nov. 28.—The Council failed to reach agreement on reparations and 
compensation in the treaties with Italy, Rumania, and Bulgaria, but, as 
to the Danube, agreed that navigation should be free and that an inter- 
national conference should be called to work out this general policy. 

Nov. 29.—Agreement was reached that a conciliation commission 
should be established, representing the allied and enemy States con- 
cerned, to settle economic disputes arising from the application of the 
treaties. Agreement in part was also reached on the clause in the 
Rumanian and Hungarian treaties imposing on them the obligation to 
restore legal rights to Jewish citizens whose property was confiscated 
for racial or religious reasons. 

Dec. 2.—The Council agreed to equal reparations payments to 
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Greece and Yugoslavia by Italy and Bulgaria of $150 million each 
($124 million less than the Paris recommendation) and also agreed t) 
incorporate in the Italian treaty the agreement between Italy ani 
Austria on the S. Tirol, and to accept in principle an Article limiting 
the benefits under all the treaties to those who ratified them. In the 
discussion on the Bulgarian treaty agreement was reached that no 
fortifications should be constructed on either side of the Greco-Byl. 
garian frontier from the time of the ratification of the treaty, the 
frontier remaining unchanged. As regards the treaties with Hungary 
and Rumania the Council accepted the principle that Jewish property 
seized under the anti-Semitic laws and not claimed by heirs should be 
disposed of through local Jewish organizations, and, as to Albania, 
agreed that she should be permitted to accede to the Italian treaty, 
though not an allied or associated Power. 

Dec. 3.—A proposal for arbitration by the International Court of 
Justice of the interpretation of disputes arising out of the Italian and 
Balkan treaties was dropped owing to Soviet opposition. Russia wished 
to leave these issues to the Council of Ambassadors in Rome, but 
agreed to a British and U.S. proposal for a system of arbitration in 
which U.N.O. would be represented when disputes could not be 
resolved by the Council of Ambassadors. 

Dec. 4.—The Ministers failed to agree on the question of compensa- 
tion to be paid by Italy and on that to be paid by Rumania for damage 
done to foreign oil interests. 

Dec. 5.—The Ministers agreed that Italy should pay in reparations, 
to Ethiopia $25 million, to Yugoslavia $125 million, to Greece $105 
million, and to Albania $5 million. Also that Bulgaria should pay $25 
million to Yugoslavia and $45 million to Greece. They agreed to fix 
compensation for property damaged in ex-enemy countries at two-thirds 
of the agreed value, as suggested by Mr. Bevin. 

They. also agreed on the permanent statute for Trieste and a draft 
clause on the Danube for inclusion in the treaties. 


Dec. 6.—The Council received a Note from the Italian Government 
asking that the Italian army and partisan detachments should be 
allowed to perform police duties in the Free Territory of Trieste. (The 
Council had decided, the previous week, that 5,000 Yugoslav troops 
should share the military policing duties there with 5,000 British and 
5,000 U.S. troops.) 

The Council agreed to an article in the Italian treaty setting up the 
free port of Trieste, and also agreed to the provision of exclusive 
berthing facilities for Italian and Yugoslav vessels, and to control of the 
railways in the Free Territory being exercised by the Free Territory, 
Italy, and Yugoslavia. 

Dec. 7.—Mr. Byrnes referred to 3 papers circulated by the U.S. 
delegation: 1, suggestions for an agenda on Germany; 2, suggestions 
for the Austrian treaty; and 3, proposals for the limitation of occupation 
troops as follows—Germany: U.S.A. and Britain, 140,000 each; 
France, 70,000; U.S.S.R., 200,000. Poland: U.S.S.R., 20,000. Austria: 
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0,000 for each of the four Powers, to be named “‘aid for re-establish- 
ment of independence”. Hungary and Rumania: U.S.S.R., 50,000, 
sending the signature of the Austrian treaty. 

’ The Council began the discussion of Germany, the British, U.S., and 
French Ministers urging the appointment of special deputies for 
Germany to hear the views of other States on the problem. M. Molotov 
objected to this being done before the next meeting of the Council 
probably in February). No decision was reached. 

‘Mr. Bevin asked whether the Soviet objection to having special 
deputies now could be overcome if it were made clear that they were 
not to arrive at a conclusion. 

M. Molotov agreed that it was essential to decide in New York on 
an agenda for the February discussions, but wished to postpone even 
preliminary work till then, when the Council might meet in Moscow. 
He also refused to consider any proposal for the limitation of occupation 
forces. He wished to postpone also the appointment of special deputies 
to begin work by hearing the views of the other, smaller, Allied 
Powers, and pointed out that the deputies should be given “‘basic 
directives” before the smaller Powers were heard. 

The British and U.S. delegates objected, Mr. Byrnes pointing out 
that several of the smaller Allies had been sharply dissatisfied at the 
srocedure adopted on the satellite treaties, when, at Russian insistence, 
they were only consulted after the basic decisions had been taken. No 
agreement was reached. 
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Nov. 25.—In the political committee Mr. Noel Baker introduced a 
resolution providing that all members of U.N.O. should report by 
Jan. 1 both their troops and bases abroad and their troops of regular 
amy and para-military formations at home, and that the figures should 
be verified by a system of control to be devised by the Security Council. 
He said he would agree to take the question of troops abroad as a single 
resolution provided the preamble definitely linked the question with 
the resolution on the regulation of armaments. The information asked 
for by M. Molotov would be quite inadequate for the purposes of the 
military staff committee—probably only 10 per cent of the world’s 
military forces were in the category to which the Soviet’s resolution 
applied. 

He asked whether the Soviet Union could make an agreement with 
the Security Council on the basis of its troops outside Russia, and 
questioned the use of information about troops in ex-enemy countries 
if there were soon to be peace treaties which would result in their 
withdrawal. In general the position was that forces abroad were being 
reduced and were probably the least mobile and least suitable for 
collective action under U.N.O. Troops at home constituted by far the 
most important element of the information needed. 
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As for the need for preventing alarming rumours, that applied to 
troops at home also. There was one country which was said—he djq 
not himself believe it—to be maintaining an army of 600,000 at the 
same time as it was receiving U.N.R.R.A. relief. Verification of 
information was essential, and Britain was ready to accept a com. 
mission to verify its figures on the spot. Mr. Stalin had said that there 
would require to be international control of atomic energy. Was the 
monstrous machine of normal armaments to be exempt? 

Senator Connally also thought the question of reporting on armed 
forces should be linked to the purposes of the Charter and not to vague 
charges brought by one country for its momentary political purposes, 
He could not accept as valid M. Molotov’s claim that by telling the 
committee the Soviet had an unspecified number of troops in Korea 
and Poland he had laid all Russia’s cards on the table. To refer the 
matter to the Security Council would only be a waste of time; the 
information should be given promptly and cover all forces. 

Nov. 26.—In the political committee M. Molotov rejected the 
British proposals that figures of home forces should be supplied and 
verification on the spot provided for, and repeated that information 
about troops and bases abroad would be most valuable for the Military 
Staff Committee in connection with the organization of the U.N. 
armed forces. Information about home forces was important, he said, 
in the field of disarmament rather than in that of the organization of 
security. For disarmament, he added, numbers were not enough. 
U.N.O. would need particulars about stocks and types of armaments, 
including atomic and flying bombs, jet-propelled aircraft, etc., and were 
Britain and America willing to give that information now? 

Senator Connally supported the British resolution except for the 
provision for verification of figures. If M. Molotov did not see why 
reports on forces overseas should wait agreement on the disarmament 
programme he himself did not see why reports on home forces should 
await it either. 

Mr. Noel Baker agreed that information about numbers without 
particulars of equipment, etc., had only limited value, but said that 
the answer to the question whether Britain was prepared to give the 
information now was ‘“‘No, no more than is M. Molotov’. Britain would 
give the information only as part of combined disarmament and 
security, when she knew the whole thing was a reality and not a sham. 

He emphasized that the information sought by M. Molotov was 
useless to the Military Staff Committee unless it included home forces. 

Nov. 27.—In the political committee the Philippines’ delegate sup- 
ported the Soviet proposal, but only with the additions proposed by 
Britain (the troop census to include home forces, and figures to be 
verified). The Polish delegate supported the Soviet proposal un- 
changed, and the Norwegian supported it but was strongly in favour o! 
a system of verification. : 

The Egyptian delegate introduced an amendment reading: “The 
Assembly considers, according to the letter and spirit of the Charter 
and the principle of sovereign equality, that no State member can 
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gation its armed forces on the territory of another member except in 
ases specified in the Charter. The Assembly recommends, therefore, 
hat State members having such armed forces stationed on the territory 
ofothers withdraw them without delay.” 

The Swedish delegate said he saw in the Soviet proposal a preliminary 
measure capable of furthering the gradual adoption of a reduction of 
fyrces stationed abroad, who were a problem apart from disarmament. 

Mr. Noel Baker said that if the Soviet preamble was adopted (recom- 
mending to the Security Council to take a decision that State members 
ould submit to it information on troops in enemy and non-enemy 
wuntries) they did not intend to use the veto which would be in their 
hands to refuse information which anybody wanted to have. He saw 
nothing to object to in the Egyptian motion, as he hoped a treaty with 
Britain would very soon be approved by the Egyptian Parliament. He 
denied that the verification of figures would lead to delay, and hoped 
je had made it clear that information should be furnished by Jan. 1. 

M. Molotov said the fact that the Egyptian delegate reacted as he 
did to the Soviet proposal showed that in countries like Egypt the 
oroblem of the presence of foreign troops was ‘‘a problem of actuality’’, 
ind it was evident there was no indiiference in Egypt about it. That 
yas why the Soviet proposal could not be side-stepped. If a satisfactory 
slution was found it would show that decisions of U.N.O. were now 
being recognized, not on paper but in fact. He went on to give the 
Soviet reaction to the proposal for verification on the spot, adding that 
the U.S.A. had already objected to this. But if the British and U.S. 
delegations would agree to the establishment of control and the verifica- 
ion of information submitted, Russia would also agree. He then 
“moved” that the decision be taken exclusively on the problem of 
forces in foreign territory. 

Senator Connally said it was difficult to understand the “adamant 
opposition” of M. Molotov to giving the figures of troops at home. 
The U.S.A. would willingly give them. M. Molotov replied that the 
Soviet also did not object, and ‘‘we also wish to submit this information 
and, besides, we ask you to give information on armaments in 
general... .”” 

The committee then adopted, by 33 votes to 17, with 2 abstentions, 
the first paragraph of the British motion (. . . “considers that reports on 
troops and disarmament are concerned with two aspects of the same 
question—the reduction and regulation of armaments”) and adopted 
by 36 votes to 12, with 4 abstentions the second paragraph (that all 
members of U.N.O. should furnish information on their troops in home 
and foreign territory to the Security Council). It adopted without a 
vote the British proposal dealing with reports on forces in the territories 
of members of U.N.O., with the words inserted “including military- 
type formations”, Next it adopted by 40 votes to 10, with 2 abstentions, 
the British proposal to include in the recommendation for a census 
‘oops in home territories and, by 25 votes to 19 with 7 abstentions, the 
U.S. amendment to the British proposal making the effective date for 
the reports Dec. 15. By accepting this amendment the committee also 
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approved the deletion from the British proposal of the reference to! 


verifying reports on troops. 

Nov. 28.—The political committee, by 34 votes to 7, with 4 absten- 
tions, adopted M. Molotov’s motion as amended at the instance of Mr. 
Noel Baker and requiring members to report immediately on their 
troops and bases abroad and the total number of forces wherever 
stationed. (The opposers included Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and India.) M. Vyshinsky said they opposed it because jt 
linked up two separate questions—foreign troops and the reduction of 
armaments, and secondly, because, by requiring States to report the 
total number of their forces without reference to armaments, the 
resolution was one-sided and deprived of substantive content and 
importance. 

Later, M. Molotov proposed to add to his resolution (that the 
Assembly recommend that the Security Council implement a general 
reduction in armaments, including the prohibition of the production 
and use of atomic energy for war purposes) the words: “‘to ensure the 
adoption of measures for the reduction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of the use of atomic energy for military purposes there shall be 
established within the framework of the Security Council . . . an inter- 
national control operating upon the basis of a special provision, which 
should provide for the establishment of special organs of inspection, 
for which purpose there shall be formed (a) a commission for the 
control of the execution of decisions regarding the reduction of arma- 
ments, and (4) a commission for the control of execution of decisions 
regarding the prohibition of the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes”. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross said no one was more anxious for disarmament 
than Britain, who had had to introduce conscription in peace time, but 
she did not intend to disarm unilaterally. No State could disarm except 
within the framework of a security system which could not be obstructed 
by an aggressor or in the absence of international control and inspection 
of troops, equipment, and war potential. U.N.O. must give the world 
a system “‘not affected by a veto” for security, control, and the limitation 
of arms. 

The Canadian delegate regarded the Soviet resolution as vague, both 
in scope and methods. Did it cover regulation as well as reduction of 
armaments? Then, how could States say how far they would disarm 
until they knew what military contingents they were tosupply to U.N.O.! 
Soviet intentions were also not clear as to the scope of control and 
inspection in the matter of atomic energy. He moved a number of 
resolutions to make the resolution more practical and comprehensive. 

The Australian delegate submitted a motion stating that the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons and the control of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes could be accomplished only through a single international 
treaty, providing also safeguards to protect the complying States against 
the risks of violation. 

The Egyptian delegate agreed to a British and U.S. suggestion that 
he should submit his motion for the withdrawal of troops from foreign 
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writories aS a separate proposal, rather than as an amendment to the 
sensus resolution. 

Nov. 29.—In the political committee Sir Hartley Shawcross said 
ere was really no difference of principle between his resolution and 
he Canadian and Australian amendments, which latter were the clari- 
{cation and extension of the Soviet Union’s principles, and he suggested 
tmight be left to the sub-committee to draft a resolution on which the 
ommittee could agree unanimously. M. Vyshinsky agreed, provided a 
ll committee first adopted the Soviet resolution as it stood. He did 
got think it was susceptible of improvement by the Canadian and 
Australian amendments, which would put the machinery of control and 
inspection outside the reach of the great Power veto. 

Sir Hartley asked M. Vyshinsky 3 questions: what was the relation 
ofthe Soviet proposal to the Atomic Energy Commission? was he correct 
in thinking Russia advocated the A sates establishment of an adequate 
stem of control and inspection? and did Russia contemplate in regard 
‘9 arms other than atomic weapons that the system of control and 
inspection should be subject to the control of the Security Council in the 
sense and to the extent that unanimity would be essential? 

M. Vyshinsky replied: “We are in full agreement that control includes 
asystem of inspection. Inspection and control will be within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, and therefore you must draw all conse- 
quent conclusions.” ‘There could be no security while the danger of the 
tomic bomb existed and the Atomic Energy Commission must continue 
to work, and with more success than hitherto. 

Sir Hartley then said that the people of the world might be uneasy if 
they thought the system of control could be broken down by the veto, 
and M. Vyshinsky replied: “If Sir Hartley is interested in the question 
of the veto he knows we are wholly for unanimity. We do not mean to 
renounce this principle, and we still uphold it as a basic condition for 
areduction of armaments.” He also indicated that his Government 
could not accept any part of the Canadian and Australian amendments. 
Later he resurrected as an addition to his resolution the proposal that 
all States should supply information on their armaments, including 
stocks of atomic bombs, when the Security Council began to consider 
disarmament. 

The Australian delegate asked whether the Russians proposed that 
the decisions of the commissions of control should be subject to review 
by the Security Council, as if so, the whole system could be made sub- 

ject to the will of any one of the Council’s permanent members. 

Senator Connally said it was not enough to outlaw the atomic bomb, 
and he hoped that in the Atomic Commission there would now be 

unanimous agreement on a system of direct international control of 
atomic energy, with effective safeguards. Action must be taken for a 
general reduction of armaments; the U.S.A. would never again disarm 
unilaterally, and disarmament must be multilateral and progressive. A 
system of control should include the question of the amount and train- 
ing of reserves, as millions of reserves trained could be mobilized over- 
night and constitute an army as much as an army in active status. 
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The sub-committee of the trusteeship committee adopted a Danish. 
U.S. resolution recommending the Assembly to decide that there was 
insufficient data to justify the incorporation of S.W. Africa in the Union, 
A Soviet amendment requiring the Union to submit a trusteeship agree. 
ment for S.W. Africa, and expressing doubts whether the Union had 
obtained the freely expressed views of the inhabitants on annexation was 
supported only by Poland, and a Indian-Cuban resolution also demand- 
ing trusteeship was defeated by 11 votes to 6. 


General Smuts accepted the Danish-U.S. resolution, but the Soviet 
delegate complained that it left the door open to annexation in the 
future. 


Nov. 30.—The joint political and legal committees adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Indian and S. African Governments to report to the 
next session of the Assembly on the measures taken to bring the trear- 
ment of Indians into conformity with the agreements concluded 
between the two Governments and the relevant provisions of the Charter, 
Gen. Smuts said the Union would have no objection to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice sending a commission to S. Africa if it would 
help them to determine whether on the facts of the case the Union had 
done anything in breach of any obligations either to India or under the 
Charter. 

In the political committee Sir Hartley Shawcross declared that the 
Soviet resolution, as it stood, was not good enough for Britain. How 
could the Soviet Government, of all people, suggest that rockets, 
bacteriological warfare, etc., were not at once to be abolished, that vast 
armies with enormous quantities of artillery could be maintained, but 
that the atomic bomb must be prohibited not only as a weapon against 
civilians, but against vast armies, cannon, and rocket-launching sites? 
All these things must go, but the Soviets said the primary object was to 
be prohibition of the production and use of atomic energy for military 
purposes. Further, their proposal placed the whole responsibility for 
disarmament in the hands of the Security Council, but what guarantee 
was there that it could secure the limitation or prohibition of any 
armaments at all? There was none. Suppose there was a proposal to 
prohibit the atom bomb; how could one be sure a great Power might 
not veto that? Under a system of international control as suggested 
it could at once be vetoed by any Power—and there were such Powers— 
which was reluctant to allow foreigners free admission within its 
frontiers. Britain would open all doors to a proper established inter- 
national system of control, but would be no party to a scheme which 
gave any Power a veto over the way in which regulation, control, or 
inspection should be carried out. They must not ‘“‘foist this humbug 
on the world’. 


The alternative was, first, a convention by which States agreed to be | 


bound by an international system for the reduction of armaments, and 
second, the establishment, under that convention, of a permanent inter- 
national commission of control, with full powers of investigation and 
inspection. It was imperative to adopt a scheme the operation and 
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arrying out of which could not be interfered with by the veto of any 
State. 
The U.S. delegation circulated an alternative resolution, much the 
gme in purpose as the Canadian, recommending the Security Council 
give first consideration to the report which the atomic energy com- 
nission was to make before the end of 1946. The Council was re- 
quested to prepare practical measures to assure that the reduction and 
ulation of armaments, including atomic weapons, would be generally 
observed by all participants. The U.S.A. agreed with Russia that it was 
the Security Council’s proper place to work out the practice of dis- 
ymament, and while plans were being discussed any of the Big Five 
nad the right to use the veto; but once the Council had agreed ona 
common plan and signed international treaties to enforce it, then there 
must be no more recourse to the veto. 

Dec. 1.—A new Australian resolution asked permanent members to 
ensure that the use of their special privilege should not hinder or ob- 
sruct the Security Council in the pacific settlement of disputes, and to 
adopt procedures that would ensure the eifective exercise by the Council 
fits functions. M. Vyshinsky objected, saying that another clause in 
the resolution was a condemnation of the Security Council’s work in 
the past, and that the rest imposed a limitation of the principle of five- 
Power unanimity. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross said that Britain’s conduct in the Security 
Council would in future be guided by the suggestions Mr. Bevin had 
made, which he then outlined. (‘These included the point that a minority 
delegate would exercise the veto only where he considered the ques- 
tion to be of vital importance to U.N.O. as a whole, and would then give 
his grounds.) He agreed that excessive exercise of the veto in the past 
vas only a symptom of lack of confidence and of ideological and other 

rivalries between the great Powers. He appealed for more tolerance and 
sive and take between Britain and Russia, and asked whether Russia 
could not move a little towards the British viewpoint and so get a con- 
verted plan of action serving the common good. 

M. Vyshinsky said Mr. Bevin’s suggestions were “‘very feeble points’, 
and would make no difference in practice. No one would defend the 
exercise of the veto in a matter that was not vital; where the difference 
arose was on what was vital. The Soviet thought it vital to finish off 
pun, but the British delegate differed from him about what should 
te done. The Soviet Union looked to the development of great Power 
unanimity through co-operation in the purposes of the Charter. He 
ended by presenting the committee with a resolution embodying his 
Government’s views. 

Senator Connally said the U.S. resolution set forth general principles 
on the basis of which the Security Council would prepare a compre- 
hensive plan in which the prohibition of atomic and other mass destruc- 
tion weapons would be coupled with safeguards by way of international 
control and inspection, not subject in their operation to the Security 
Council’s veto. 

Dec, 2.—The political committee discussed the Spanish question, at 
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Russia’s request, and the Polish delegation submitted a resolution asking 
members to sever diplomatic relations. The White Russian delegation 
wished to add that economic relations, including land, sea, and air 
communications, should be terminated. A U.S. resolution proposed 
only barring Spain from U.N. agencies and conferences, recognized 


that it was for the Spanish people to choose their own Government | 


and suggested that Franco should surrender his powers to a provisional 
Government committed to hold free elections. 

On the disarmament question M. Vyshinsky said he was not yet in 
position to give his views on the U.S. resolution. His own proposed as 
the primary object of the plan the prohibition of the ‘‘queen of horrors”. 
the atomic bomb. Sir Hartley pointed out that there was no specific 
prohibition of other horrors, and Senator Connally said a disarmament 
system could not be drawn up on the basis of resolutions which suited 
the circumstances of one particular country. “‘We insist,”’ he said, “that 
any agencies for inspection and control shall not be subject to the veto, 
and that any system for regulation of disarmament shall not be blocked 
by any State. We are not prepared to divulge atomic secrets until all 
nations acknowledge an adequate and effective control system.” \. 
Vyshinsky replied that bacteriological and gas warfare was already pro- 
hibited, and Russia would be ready to include in the resolution any 
weapons which the U.S.A. desired, but the first thing to do was to get 
rid of the most dangerous one. 

The French delegate thought undue importance was being given to 
the veto. Whether a great Power obstructed inspection by using the 
veto or by illegally excluding inspectors the result would in practice be 
the same, and presumably other Powers would resume their freedom of 
action. What was important was that no Power should have a legal 
right to obstruct inspection. 

The sub-committee inspecting sites for U.N. headquarters decided 
to recommend the Assembly to choose either Philadelphia or San 
Francisco. 

Dec. 3.—Senator Connally said America was ready to take any neces- 
sary action under the Charter when the Franco régime became a menace 
to peace, but this was not the case to-day, and its displacement could 
not be achieved by U.N. pressure. Sanctions could have the effect only 
of isolating the Spanish people, plunging them into political and 
economic chaos, and perhaps starting civil strife in which the two sides 
might attract the sympathies of different members of U.N.O. He 
reminded the committee that the resolution passed by the Assembly 
would not have the force of law. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross supported the U.S. resolution (to call on 
Franco to resign and allow free elections), which should leave the 
Spaniards in no doubt about the contempt in which their Government 
was held, but emphasized that Britain would do nothing which might 
precipitate the shedding of blood over Spain’s form of government. 

The Canadian delegate argued that the question whether any State 
not a member of U.N.O. should be permitted to take part in any U.N. 
activity should be decided only on the basis of the practical advantage 
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to the ang" of U.N.O. Accordingly he would not support that par 
of the U.S. resolution concerning the exclusion of Spain frorm U. N. 
activities. 

Dec. 4.—In the political committee M. Molotov agreed to proceed 
on the basis of the U.S. resolution, with 2 amendments (suggested by 
him) to make it more precise, one incorporating the Soviet’s formula for 
control commissions to execute the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic w eapons, and the other urging the Atomic 
Energy Commission to hasten its work, and proposing that the Security 
Council should expedite its consideration of the report that Commission 
was to submit by the end of the year and deal with the draft convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons. He said there had been a mis- 
understanding about the control commissions’ work being subject to 
Security Council decisions. Certainly no disarmament decision could 
be made without unanimity among the great Powers in the Council, 
and that would apply to the decision to set up the system of control. 
The control commissions would work according to rules laid down by 
the Council, but they were not the Council, and the principle of 
unanimity had no reference to their rules. No Power would be able by 
the veto to obstruct the fulfilment of control and inspection. 

Sir Hartley said that M. Molotov had justified his hope that, having 
heard the views of others, Russia might move a little from her own 
position. Britain was not wedded to any particular form of words, but 
thought, however, that the resolution should be based on four principles: 
the atomic side of disarmament must be handled by the Atomic Com- 
mission; disarmament must cover all weapons equally; the system must 
provide for immediate and effective control and verification; and the 
operation of control and inspection must be out of reach of the veto. 

Senator Connally, replying to a Soviet suggestion that, to avoid delay, 
the disarmament plan should be put into action by a resolution of the 
Security Council rather than through conventions and treaties, pointed 
out that under the Charter the Council’s function was only to assist in 
formulating plans, not administer them. The plans would have to be 
submitted to the Governments, and in the case of the U.S.A., ratified 
by the Senate. He insisted that there should be no interference with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dec. 5 —The disarmament sub-committee of the political committee 
discussed the U.S. resolution and adopted the first clause, instructing 
the Security Council to formulate measures and ensure that they would 
be observed; the plans drawn up to be submitted to the member States 
for ratification. For clause 2, on atomic weapons, M. Molotov proposed. 
a wording which reflected strongly Russia’s wish to see the dis- 
appearance of the atomic bomb, and asked that the Council should 
draw up a convention for the elimination of all atomic weapons from 
national armaments. 

Senator Connally urged that there should be written into this the 
words: “Such atomic energy to be released, if and when possible, for 
peaceful purposes,” 
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Sir Hartley Shawcross accepted the Soviet draft, subject to som 
amendments which were not discussed. 

The sub-committee on trusteeships discussed the question of “States 
directly interested”. The U.S. delegate said that the practical thing to 
do was to postpone the issue without prejudice to any State’s rights, 
The Soviet delegate suggested that all members of the Security Council 


and the trusteeship council should have the right to claim the status of 


an interested State with regard to all trust territories, but said that did 
not mean that each of them would actually exercise that right with 
regard to every territory. 

In the Atomic Energy Commission Mr. Baruch proposed that 
definite decisions should be taken on atomic control for submission to 
the Security Council before Dec. 21. He said that in over 70 meetings 
the Commission had found inherent and inevitable in any treaty to be 
written 3 major elements: (1) Erection of an international authority to 
prevent the manufacture and use of atomic bombs and to develop the 
use of atomic energy for social gain; (2) the right of free and full inter- 
national inspection; (3) definite agreement that once a treaty becomes 
effective providing for deterrents against offences and punishments for 
violations there could be no veto to protect wilful offenders or hamper 
operations of the international authority. How, he asked, could it profit 
anyone to void the issue unless by so doing he sought special advantage; 
unless chaos and fear would help particular ambitions? 

There could be no unilateral disarmament by the U.S.A. whereby it 
gave up the bomb to no result except its own weakening, and “the price 
it has set upon the surrender of the absolute weapon is a declaration of 
peaceful intent and of interdependence among the nations of the 
world expressed in terms of faith and given strength by sanctions”. 
America aimed at an effective plan of control and would accept nothing 
less. He proposed that the Security Council should draft a treaty 
establishing within U.N.O. an international authority for the control 
of atomic energy, and defining its scope and functions. The authority 
would have responsibility for preventing the misuse of atomic energy, 
and stimulating its use for the benefit of all, and would be endowed 
with appropriate powers. Its representatives would have free access, 
for inspection, etc., to the territory of every participating country. 

The treaty, besides banning manufacture and use of atomic weapons, 
would specify means for determining violations, and establish the nature 
of enforcement and of punishments for them. In dealing with them 
“the permanent members of the Security Council should agree not to 
exercise their power of veto to protect the violator of the terms of the 
treaty from the consequences of his crime”’. 

The full control of atomic energy would be brought into effect by 
agreed stages, to be supervised by the existing Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which would determine when a stage or stages had been 
completed. 

Dec. 6.—The disarmament sub-commission agreed on a clause (in 
the recommendations to the Security Council) asking the Council to 
expedite its consideration of the draft convention for the prohibition 
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of atomic and other similar weapons and for the creation of a system of 
control and inspection, after overruling a Soviet objection that the 
inclusion of other major weapons and the creation of a system of control 
were details which could be left to the Security Council. Sir Hartley 
Shaweross declared that they were substantial principles of disarma- 
ment which had to be accepted now, and not in the Security Council. 
Senator Connally said M. Molotov apparently wanted to get rid of the 
stomic bomb, and to exalt the jurisdiction of the Security Council, in 
which resided the weapon most dangerous to majorities. 

M. Molotov said that the Soviet Union had agreed that the machinery 
of control and inspection would not be subject to the same voting rule 
xs the Council. A formula was then proposed by the chairman (M. 
Spaak) and accepted by the sub-commission. (Under it the system of 
control was to derive its authority and stipulations from an international 
convention to which all States would have subscribed.) 

The Soviet delegation also agreed to the early establishment of inter- 
national control of atomic energy and other modern scientific discoveries 
to ensure their use for peaceful purposes only. 

The sub-committee on the question of the veto broke up without 
being able to agree on a resolution, since the Soviet view could not be 
accepted except on the basis of a draft which failed—in their view—to 
reflect the opinions of the majority of the Assembly. 

Dec. 7.—Gen. Smuts told the plenary session that to deny South 
Africa the right to refer the dispute with India to the International 
Court would strike at the very foundations on which U.N.O. had been 
built. The right to go to the Court was one of the fundamental freedoms 
which were not denied to individual citizens or subjects of the State. 
He also asked the Assembly to strike out a resolution accepted by the 
joint legal and political committees requesting the Union and Indian 
Governments to report to the next Assembly session on measures taken 
to bring the treatment of Indians in S. Africa into conformity with the 
Charter. 

The resolution was indecisive, he said, because only 24 members 
supported it, while 19 voted against, and 11 abstained. 

The sub-committee of the political committee accepted an amended 
U.S. proposal urging the Assembly to recommend that the Spanish 
Government should be debarred from membership of international 
organizations ‘‘established by or brought into relationship with 
UN.O.”, and from taking part in conferences or other activities 
arranged by U.N.O. 

Dec. 8.—The political committee adopted, by 27 votes to 6, with 
) abstentions, the Australian resolution requesting the permanent 
members of the Security Council to ensure that the use of the veto 
did not impede the Council in reaching prompt decisions; recom- 
mending early adoption of procedures to assist in reducing difficulties 
in applying the veto; and asking the Council to note the views of 
members of U.N.O. in developing these procedures. 

The trusteeship committee adopted by 17 votes to 15, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Indian resolution calling on South Africa to submit a trustee 
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agreement for S.W. Africa. It also adopted a Soviet proposal fo; 
periodic conferences (convoked jointly by the administering authorities 
and U.N.O.) of non-self-governing territories, aimed at giving the 
inhabitants an opportunity of expressing their wishes. The U.S.A. 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Australia, Canada, Denmark, ang 
New Zealand gave notice that they would not regard it as binding, 

The Spanish sub-committee adopted a resolution recommending 
members of U.N.O. to “‘take individually the same attitude that they 
have taken collectively and refuse to maintain diplomatic relations with 
the present Spanish régime’. 

In the plenary session the British delegate supported Gen. Smuts, 
saying he believed the denial of South Africa’s appeal for a judicial 
decision would have disadvantages for the United Nations. A juridical 
solution was always more acceptable than a political one. If this was a 
matter within the jurisdiction of U.N.O. then that organization could 
not for long refrain from inquiries into many other matters. The Dutch 
delegate also regarded a judicial opinion as advisable and desirable. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


First Meeting of Indian Constituent Assembly, Delhi. 

The General Election begins, Persia. 

Plenary Session of Inter-Governmental Commission on 
Refugees, London. 


Resumption of Palestine Conference, London. 

General Election in Poland. 

State Elections in Brazil. 

Elections to Supreme Soviet of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
Fourth Session of Economic and Social Council, New York. 
1o1st Session of the Governing Body I.L.O., Geneva. 


